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for or against him in those jobs except the Point Lobos case, which is too complex for treatment here. A ship's engineer was murdered in 1936 on the freighter Point Lobos; three men went to the penitentiary for "conspiracy" to commit this crime, on highly dubious evidence; later they were pardoned. All three were labor leaders whom the conservative community wanted to "get" and the man murdered was a labor spy. Warren, as district attorney, was hotly accused of bias and the case as a whole was called an antilabor frame-up; but there is no evidence that he himself did anything improper.
In 1942 Warren ran for governor; he won largely because California was so fed up with his Democratic predecessor, Culbert Levy Olson. Also, he was running in a nonpresidential year, and hence did not have a Roosevelt ticket to oppose. Technically he stood as a nonpartisan and he won handsomely. By 1944 he was a national figure, and he was offered the Republican vice presidential nomination under Dewey; he turned it down. There were two reasons for this: first, he has no private fortune, and with a large family to support and his children ati the most expensive age, he could not afford the office; second, he shrewdly sensed that Roosevelt could not be beaten and that if FDR carried California it would be quite a black eye for Mr. Warren. His caution did not endear him to the Republican hierarchy, and during the campaign he was accused (a) of being too lukewarm to Dewey and (&) too friendly. People said that as a nonpartisan he should not have played politics at all. Meantime, he lost the Republican left too, as a result of some obscure finagling over Willkie. Willkie had wanted to run in the California primaries, and only chose Wisconsin instead (where he was so disastrously beaten) out of consideration for Warren; the Willkieites then claimed that Warren "let Willkie down."
During his first term Warren was fairniinded, conscientious, tolerant, and uninspired. He lifted old age pensions from forty to fifty dollars a month; he tried to push through a compulsory health insurance bill, which the lobbies beat; he set about a program of prison reform; hedging against postwar unemployment, he greatly improved the governmental machinery of the state, and created a Reconstruction and Re-employment Commission that has done admirable work. He played hard for AFofL support (which he now has); hence, he tended as a rule to support everything the AF of L asked for. Finally, he "reduced taxes." But beware of this cliche. It can be said of a dozen governors in a dozen states that, to their credit, they "reduced taxes." But to "reduce taxes" is the simplest thing in the world in years when tax receipts, owing to war industry, have been greater than ever before in history; most states have enormous surpluses today, not deficits. The real point is why taxes were not reduced more.
Warren's dominant note is, to sum up, decency, stability, sincerity,